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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 421.) 


Richmond, Indiana, 10th mo. 2nd. The 
Yearly Meeting, in its larger assembly, meets 
this morning. A week has passed since I made 
the last entry, and [ am still well and in peace. 


The journey hither from Zanesville very interest- 
ing in parts; the great Western road, almost 
crowded with movers in that direction. Immigra- 


tion seems the order of the day. The country 
wooded and flat, interspersed with natural prai- 
ries. At Columbus, the seat of government for 
Ohio, we held meetings with 370 prisoners at 
the state prison, and at the Lunatic Asylum, on 
the building of which 100 of them were at work. 
The silent discipline at the prison appeared 
carried to its highest pitch. I doubt its effects, 
though in some respects it is very good; the 
employments capitallyarranged. Public meetings 
on the road at Jefferson, and Springfield, at 
which last place we were kindly entertained by 
Jeremiah Warder and family. We arrived here 
at the peaceful abode of Elijah Coffin, on sixth 
day. On seventh day, the meeting of ministers 
and elders was large. The committee on Indian 
affairs, in the afternoon, very interesting. 
Yesterday, after deep and searching exercise of 
mind in private, was a day highly favored of the 
Lord. We had a vast assembly in the morning, 
and a public meeting, by my appointment, in 
the evening. I humbly trust, a good impression 
was made. It is a comfort indeed to be again 
with my beloved friend S. Grellet. 

10th mo. 5th. I am thankful in feeling quiet 
and calm this morning. Oh! how graciously 
condescending is my dear Lord and Master to 
my great natural weakness. I cannot be grateful 
enough tohim; and mayI patiently wait and 
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quietly hope for the clearing away of clouds and 
difficulties, in the hour of His own appointment! 
In the meantime, watchfulness, faithfulness, 
meekness, may they be mine! And may the 
Lord in his tender mercy grant, that whateyer 
provocation to nature may fall to my lot, I may 
be so preserved in the meekness of wisdom, yea, 
in the very truth, and in the life and innocene 
thereof, as not to offend one of the little ones. 
I preach to others rather loudly of the necessity 
of getting rid of the idolatry of self, may I do it 
myself! Lord help mein this work, I reverently 
beseech thee. 

10th mo., 7th. All difficulties and clouds 
cleared away, and the Yearly Meeting ended 
with great solemnity, a time of unusual favor; 
solemn fervent prayer fell to my lot at the close. 
Friends have given me a good minute of 
acknowledgment. ThusI have abundant cause 
to set up my Ebenezer, to praise the Lord for 
his ciedcann and to trust in him for the future. 

From Indiana, Joseph John Gurney pro- 
ceeded to North Carolina; an arduous journey of 
six hundred miles across a region in parts but 
little settled or cultivated. Itappeared at first, diffi- 
cult to obtain a conveyance suitable for such a 
journey. “ It so happened, however,” he writes 
in one of his letters, ‘‘ that a worthy memberofthe 
Society was employed to drive me to a neighbor- 
ing meeting, with a pair of horses which he used 
in his business, and in a carriage borrowed from 
one of his neighbors. The animals were diverse 
in color, but admirably matched in pace and 
quality; doubtless it was because of their suitabili- 
ty to each other that they bore the names of 
David and Jonathan. I soon perceived that this 
was the man, and these the horses, which were 
to convey me from Indiana to Carolina; and had 
afterwards much reason to acknowledge that this 
was one of the many instances of a kind provi- 
dence, by which my course in America was 
wonderfully facilitated. My friend and his 
horses suited me exactly, and continued to be 
my helpers through a much greater extent of 
country, than I then contemplated. I bought a 
humble, but convenient wagon, on wooden 
springs; an active young man accompanied us 
on horseback as our guide ; and, our party heing 
joined by three other Friends bound in the same 
direction, we set off on our journey in good 
health and spirits, at the rate of about four miles 
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an hour, a rate which, though a slow one, was 
often exchanged for one still slower.” 

Having arrived in North Carolina, he writes in 
his Journal :— 

11th mo. 2nd. We have journeyed along 
quietly to-day forty-five miles, and are come this 
evening to a very comfortable house. My mind 
is graciously kept in a state of much quietness; 
and in the review of this interesting journey of 
nearly 600 miles, I can indeed gratefully ac- 
knowledge the goodness and loving-kindness of 
the Lord. Some trials of faith and patience 
have fallen to my lot; but I know not that the 
three weeks which the transit has occupied, could 
have been more desirably spent elsewhere. I 
feel the prospect of the Yearly Meeting for 
North Carolina, but humbly trust I may again 
be mercifully helped in the hour of need. 


To his Children. 

New Garden, North Carolina, 11th mo. &th, 1837. 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to me thus to 
communicate with you, my tenderly beloved 
children ; need I say, that you are the perpetual 
subject of my thoughts and prayers; my fervent 
desire being, that you may have abundant grace 
given you to serve the Lord in the beauty of 
hotness. © © © 

You have heard of Nathan Hunt. He is 
now in his 80th year, brought up in humble 
life as a blacksmith, I believe, but a thorough 
gentleman in his manners, and his face shining 
with the “heavenly oil.” It is delightful to be 
with the dear old man, to receive his unqualified 
tokens of hearty unity, and to hear his outpourings 
in the ministry. Perhapsabout the best meeting 
I ever attended, was a public one held by 
appointment of the Yearly Meeting yesterday. 
I had been prepared for my share of it, by 
much lowness and trial of mind, and have 
seldom felt the same power in preaching the 
glorious gospel. Nathan Hunt’s prayerat the close 
of the meeting, was an extraordinary effusion 
indeed. 

I am staying at the boarding-school, an 
institution which promises well for the Society 
in these parts. It is under the superintendence 
of two valuable ministers; Nathan Hunt’s 
daughter Asenath, and her husband Dougan 
Clark. The house is lately built, in a very 
picturesque situation in the forest, near the old 
Meeting Dotet. This latter is simplicity itself, 
and looks like a large old barn, but the woods 
around it are highly beautiful. The trees are 
more spreading here than in the far west, where 
they grow to a very great height, and have 
insignificant bes: The burial ground is quite 
beautiful. vast spreading oak adorns its 
centre. Here rest the remains of many poor 
British soldiers, who died of their wounds after 
Lord Cornwallis’s victory at Guilford, in the 
first American war; the meeting-house having 
then served as a hospital. It is a real pleasure 
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and satisfaction to be among Friends in these 
parts; and I think it probable that I may have 
to visit the subordinate meetings of this State, 
before I attempt returning to Philadelphia. If 
so, I shall be journeying about in my humble, 
but comfortable, conveyance for some weeks. | 
wish you could take a peep at me and my 
carriage, driven by my honest, serious com- 
panion, William Kenworthy, and drawn by 
those homely, lively, faithful ‘ creatures,’ 
David and Jonathan, the former bay, the latter 
white. I cannot imagine a more suitable set out. 
Elizabeth Coggeshall, who visited England 
many years ago, is here, to my great comfort. 
She is a cheerful, pleasing Friend. I cannot 
picture to myself a more wholesome form of re- 
ligion than is presents. Indeed, I may truly 
say, that abundant have been the confirmations 
which I have received since my lot has been 
cast in America, of the truth of those religious 
principles on which I am desirous of acting, 
and which, I trast, are increasingly precious to 
you. W hen the Lord’s anointing is allowed 
its free course, without let, hindrance, or pre- 
judice, fervent evangelical love of the Saviour 


prevailing in connexion with it, the effect is 
delightful. 
more ! 

In another letter he says:— 

After the Yearly Meeting was concluded, I 
set off with my kind friend William Kenworthy, 


May you and I prize it more and 


and our excellent horses, with a young man on 
horseback for our guide, on a visit to a round 
of meetings in Guilford and Randolph counties. 
Our journey, which lasted nearly a month, 
though somewhat laborious, was to me fraught 
with interest. The people at whose houses we 
lodged from night to night, were in great 
simplicity in their mode of living ; but the rough 
accommodation which often fell to our lot was 
amply compensated by unvarying kindness. | 
could not be otherwise than surprised and 
delighted by the flocking together of the people 
to the meetings which were held, one after 
another, in the midst of these woods. On some 
occasions the numbers collected were so large, 
that, although it was now late in the eleventh 
month, we were obliged to hold our meetings 
in the open air. This circumstance, however, 
occasioned no material difficulty, as the weather 
was delightful, and the sky without a cloud. 

“T have no wish for any more intimate com- 
panion,” he writes to his children; “and enjoy 
my frequent and deep solitude. I wish you 
could see me walking alone in the woods, 
meditating on my darling children; and I hope 
also communing, in some measure, with the 
glorious Fountain of light and life.” 

In his Journal he continues : — 

11th mo. 21st. Ihave been remarkably low 
every morning before the approaching exercise 
of my gift; but I believe this experience is 
needful to prepare fora purer and more powerful 
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service than would otherwise be attained to. I another very solemm meeting in the Presbyterian 


cannot express how kind and liberal the Lord 
has been to me in bestowing his own blessed 
anointing. Never did I so fully feel its value; 
and never was I more alive to the comfort, as 
well as safety, of keeping under it; dependent 
upon it, and within its limits. May this 
graciously continue to be experienced! I am re- 
markably little disposed to any kind of subordi- 
nate service, just now; my simple business 
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Meeting House; parting in much peace from 
the inhabitants. The subjects of slavery, and 
the internal slave trade, which abound here, have 
deeply oppressed and affected my mind; but I 
have felt quite clear in restricting my public 
labors to the faithful preaching of the full 
gospel. 

12th mo. 31st. The last day of 1837! A 


precious solitude is now permitted in my com- 


seems to be to preach the everlasting gospel of | fortable chamber at John Hare’s, Somerton 


my Holy Redeemer, to the sinful, the weary and 
the faint. 

Having returned to New Garden, North 
Carolina, he spent a few days at the boarding 
school for Friends’ children at that place; with 
the view of encouraging the pursuit of scriptural 
knowledge upon the principles which had been 
so beneficially acted on at Ackworth. Thence 
he proceeded on a visit to the southern and 
eastern parts of the State, intending afterwards 
to go northwards to Richmond in Virginia. 
This journey by the same mode of conveyance 
occupied another month. 


Tnromas Thompson's, Eno. Fifth day evening, 
12th mo. 7th. We have arrived at this com- 
fortable shelter after nightfall; our journey from 
Greensborough, over very indifferent roads in 
part, having been thirty-eight miles. I have 
enjoyed and prized the quietness of this day, 
passed in travelling; the Bible and Comstock’s 
familiar work on Philosophy having been (in 
addition to William Kenworthy, and Horace 
Cannon) my acceptable companions. Yesterday 
was a favored one. After holdinga very solemn 
farewell meeting, we cleared off happily from 
New Garden. Tranquil were our feelings, 
though the parting from our beloved aged 
prophet* may be regarded as final. We pro- 
ceeded to Greensboro’, where we were favored 
with a good public meeting; the academy and 
their “‘ professors’ being present. 

12th mo. 9th. A drive of thirteen miles this 
morning brought us to Chapel Hill, the seat of 
the North Carolina University. In the afternoon 
we held a meeting with the students: more than 
100 out of 140 were present, besides two of the Pro- 
fessors, and the President, Governor Swaine. It 
was to me a very relieving time, the internal 
evidence of Christianity opening before me with 
great force and clearness, and utterance, and at 
last, I think, entrance being graciously given. 

12th mo. 12th. Our time at Raleigh was 
unusually productive and interesting. The 
meeting on first day large, and much favoured ; 
both white and black present. Yesterday social 
and religious visits to many rather interesting 
people in their families—Judge Saunders, Judge 
Cameron tea,) Freeman (the Episcopal 
Minister,) Lacey (the Presbyterian,) Wadsworth 
(the Methodist,) and in the evening we held 





*Nathan Hunt. 





Meeting House, Virginia. 

I have now done with North Carolina, perhaps 
for ever; and look back on the eight weeks 
| Spent in that State, with a remarkably peaceful 
|and unclouded sense of the goodness of the 
| Lord, who has led me along safely, guided my 
| steps, put his word into my mouth, and at times 
;poured forth his anointing in a remarkable 
jmanner. ‘“ What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits towards me? I will take 
| the cup of salvation and call upon the name of 
the Lord; I will pay my vows unto the Lord, 
now in the presence of all his people.” Ona calm 
review of this period, ought I not, above all, to 
thank him for those very low states which have 
been so frequent during its course, and which 
have never failed to lead the way to a fresh 
supply of his unction and grace? 
In commencing with Virginia, and in looking 
forward to arduous service at Richmond, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore &c., I trust [ am made deeply 
sensible of my own unworthiness and unfitness 
for the work. O Lord, in the plenitude of thy 
|mercies, undertake for me, and let thy own 

glorious works abundantly praise thee! 
| It is a solemn thing to me to close the present 
| year; and a cause of unutterable thankfulness, 
in looking back upon past conflicts, that I am 
| permitted to close it in peace. Never, I believe, 
| while memory lasts, shall I forget the “ringing 
lin” of this year, by the West Ham bells, as I 
lay on my bed, in the midnight hour at Upton ; 





it seemed almost like the knell of death to me; 
but surely America was at the bottom of it, 
though I then knew not the cause ofmy suffering. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless and hallow his glorious name! 

After spending rather more than two weeks 
in Virginia, part of which was occupied ina 
visit to Richmond, the principal city of that 
State, Joseph John (rurney proceeded to 
Washington. 

“ During a week’s journey from Richmond to 
Washington,” he writes in one of his letters, 
“‘ we came to a considerable settlement of Friends 
at Cedar Creek. One of the principal of them, 
a person of high respectability, had been 
distributing some time before an excellent ad- 
dress against slavery, which had been issued by 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. This was 
an offence, which, by the law of Virginia, was 
punishable with two years imprisonment and 
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hard labor in the penitentiary. The case was 
brought before a court of justice, and our friend 
was certainly in great peril. But his known 
respectability called forth the better feelings of 
the gentlemen of the district, with many of 
whom he was familiar; and, ‘greatly to their 
credit, the grand jury ignored the bill.” I believe 
that his influence and labors in relation to this 
subject, were by no means fruitless ; improving 
sentiments respecting it were diffusing themselves 
in the neighborhood ; and in our public meetings 
for worship, at Cedar C reek, some close practical 
remarks, which were fully understood as apply- 
ing to the evils of slavery, were listened to with 
great attention.” * * * 

After holding a meeting at Fredericksburgh, 
a considerable town, pleasantly situated on the 
Rappahannock, we took the ‘steamer the next 
morning on the river Potomac, and enjoyed a 
delightful voyage of sixty miles, to the city of 
Washington. 

The principal object which I now had in view, 
in visiting Washington, was the holding of a 
meeting for worship with the officers of govern- 
ment and members of Congress. My mind was 
attracted towards these public men, under a 
feeling of religious interest ; and far beyond my 
expectation did my way open for accomplishing | 
the purpose. Colonel I olk, the speaker of the | 
representative assembly, gre anted me the use of ! 
the legislative hall ; the chaplain of the house 


(a respectable W esley: an minister) kindly sur- | 


rendered his accustomed service for our ac- 


commodation ; public invitation was given in | 


the newspapers ; and when we entered the hall, | 
on the following First day morning, we found it 
crowded with the members of Congress, their 
ladies, and many other persons. The P resident | 
and other officers of the government were also of | 
the company. It was to me a serious and 
critical occasion. One of my friends sat down 
with me in the speaker’s rostrum; a feeling of | 
calmness was graciously bestowed upon us ; ‘and 
a silent solemnity ov erspread the whole meeting. 
After a time, my mind became deeply im- 
pressed with the words of our blessed Redeemer, 
‘“‘T am the way, the truth, and the life.” Speak- 
ing from this text, I was led to describe the 
main features of orthodox Christianity; to declare 
that these doctrines had been faithfully held by 
the Society of Friends from their first rise to 
the present day ; to dwell on the evidences, both 
historical and internal, which form the credentials 
of the gospel, considered as a message to man- 
kind from the King of heaven and earth; to 
urge the claims of that message on the world at 
large, on America in particular, a country so 
remarkably blessed by Divine Providence, and, 
above all, on her statesmen and her legislators ; 
to advise the devotional duties of the closet, as a 
guard against the dangers and temptations of 
politics ; to dwell on the peaceable government 
of Christ by his spirit; and finally to insist on 
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the perfect law of righteousness, as applying to 
nations, as well as individuals, to the whole of 
the affairs of men, both private and public. A 
solemn silence again prevailed at the close of the 
meeting ; and after it was concluded, we received 
the warm greetings of Henry Clay, John Quincy 
Adams, and many other members, of whom we 
took our leave in the flowing of mutual kindness. 
Thus wasI set free from the heavy burden 
which had been pressing upon me. In the 
evening we met a large assembly in the Metho- 
dist Chapel, in Georgetown, a populous place 
almost adjoining Washington; and the next 
morning pursued our journey forward to a 
small settlement of Friends, in the State of 
Maryland. 


To be continued. 


Account of Raupn Dixon, of Staindrop, om 
Elder who died Third month, 20th, 1845, 
aged 68. 

(Continued from page 423.) 
About this time he addressed the 
| letter to the Duke of Wellington : 


“ To the Duke of Wellington. 

ReEsPEcTED FRIEND,—I was formerly in the 
| 31st regiment of foot; but in consequence of 
| wounds which I received at the battle of Tala- 
| Vera, (namely, shot through the left shoulder, 
and wounded in the right hand, ) ,) was discharged 
with a pension of one ‘shilling per day, which I 
have received ever since. But having bee »n long 
convinced that all war is anti-( ‘hristian, I have 
felt at times uneasy under a persuasion ‘that th 
receiving of a pension was inconsistent with 
| that belief; besides being a burden to the pub- 
| lie in these times of distress, I have often felt 
| painfully. Sothat, notwithstanding that I have 


following 


} 


| 


| a large family to maintain, and not in any great 


i 


circumstances, I have found it my duty to re- 
| sign again into the hands of government the pen- 
| sion which was kindly given me, and for which 
I return thanks. 

“ Next to Divine Providence, my thanks are 
due to thee, O Duke! for the great care that 
was taken of the sick and wounded i in the Pe- 
ninsula, otherwise my life could not have been 
preserved; a grateful remembrance of which, 
with the foregoing reason, is the cause of my 
taking the great liberty of troubling thee with 
this letter. ” Desiring thy present and everlast- 
ing welfare, I remain, 

Thy friend, Rapa Drxon. 


Staindrop, Durham County, 6mo, 27, 1830. 

To this letter he received the following r 
ply :— 

“Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 2 
“ To Ralph Dixon. 
“‘T laid before the lords and other commis: 
sioners of this hospital, at their late meeting 
your letter of the Ist instant, addressed to th 
Duke of Wellington, which has been referred ' 


7th July, 1830 
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this department ; when their lordships, upon con- 
sidering the same, directed me to acquaint you, 
that so long as you may think proper to diseon- 
tinue to transmit the usual quarterly affidavits, 
no pension can be issued on your account ; but, 
in consideration of your wife and family, their 
lordships have desired that in the event of your 
making application for your pension at any fu- 
ture period, the same is to be paid to you as 
heretofore. Richard NEAVE, 


Secretary and Registrar. 


He thus continues :—“ 1 had no sooner given 
up my pension, than the enemy of souls was per- 
mitted to come in like a flood, and lead me to 
query the correctness of Friends’ principles. 
Thus every inch of the ground was disputed. In 
this tried state of mind, with desires for right 
direction, I took the Bible in one hand and Bar- 
clay’s Apology in the other; and after careful 
and prayerful investigation, I was favored again 
tosee and believe that the views of Friends were 
the principles of Christianity, and in aceordance 
with the Scriptures of truth. After passing 
through this fiery ordeal, I made application to 
Darlington Monthly Meeting, for my wife, six 
children, and myself, to be received into mem- 
bership. We met the committee appointed to 
visit us, in the meeting house at Staindrop. The 
opportunity was to me a highly favored one. 
The Monthly Meeting kindly acceded to our 
wishes. 

“Fresh trials now awaited me. To purchase 
the premises in which I was carrying on my bu- 
siness, 1 had borrowed a sum of money, which 
{ was paying off by instalments. By repaying 
it too rapidly, I had crippled myself for capital 
in my business. I had lost my pension, and 207. 
being required for the admission of two of my 
children at Ackworth School, besides their outfit 
and travelling expenses, led me to fear I should 
not be able to meet my pecuniary engagements. 
In order to lessen the expenses of my journey to 
Ackworth, I concluded to take my children by 
wagon to York ; but on making inquiry at the 
ofice of the owner, I was informed they did not 
take passengers. It was intimated to me by one 


of the men, that if I walked a little way out of 


the town, the wagoner would take us up on the 
road. I did not feel satisfied to act in this under- 
hand way. At our week-day meeting, the ene- 
my suggested to me that I was too particular, and 
that there could be no great harm in my going 
with the wagon. After a little struggle, truth 
prevailed, and I determined to go by coach. A 
holy calm spread over me; and my mind became 
peaceful the remainder of the meeting. A few 
minutes after, a kind friend called, and put 10/. 
into my hands towards sending my children to 
Ackworth. I could not look upon this in any 
other light than the interposition of a kind Pro- 
vidence.”” 

The narrative, from which the above is chiefly 
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taken, was written a few years before his death, 
at the request of one of his dearest friends. It 
is to be regretted that he did not bring it down 
to a later period of his life. After he was re- 
ceived into membership, those who knew him 
best can testify that, as he grew in years he grew 
in grace ; his feelings, once too sensitive, became 
remarkably calm and peaceful. The following 
lines from his own pen were doubtless descriptive 
of them :— 


« As deeper—deeper still—the river grows, 
More calm, serene, and peacefully it flows ; 
But loudly, and more loudly still, it roars, 

As shallower runs the stream upon the shores ; 
Thus man, as deepened in grace, doth grow, 
More quiet and profound his peace doth flow.” 


His increasing bodily infirmities very much 
deprived him of the pleasure of assembling with 
his Friends to transact the business of the Church 
at Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. When 
his health permitted, he was very regular in at- 
tending those for worship, both on first and week 
days, and his serious deportment therein evinced 
the deep exercise of his soul before the Lord. He 
sometimes alluded to them, though generally held 
in silence, as highly favored seasons, and times 
of spiritual refreshment to him. 

He was not unfrequently called upon to explain 
to others the principles and peculiarities of 
Friends—a work for which he was peculiarly 
qualified ; and it was instructive to hear how 
clearly he proved them in accordance with the 
Scriptures, and generally satisfied the inquirer 
of their soundness. He used to say, “ Itis 
easy to convince; but the cross—the narrow, 
self-denying path, is the great stumbling-stone.”’ 

He loved to peruse the sacred page, alluring 
his children to the practice, by narrating to them 
the most striking parts of Scripture history. 
Very precious is the remembrance of some of 
the daily Scripture readings. The heavenly 
wing of Ancient Goodness was sometimes so re- 
markably spread over the family that all were in 
tears. 

He had, for some time, a depository of Friends’ 
tracts in his shop, and used to lend them out to 
any of his customers who wished to be informed 
of our views. From an account which he kept, 
it appears that, for along time, a large number 
were put in circulation in this way. At one time, 
he established a drapery business in connection 
with his provision and drug trade ; but having to 
recommend to others articles of apparel which he 
could not allow his own children to wear, was 
such a burden to his tender conscience, that he 
gave it up. After advising with his friends, and 
obtaining their approval of his plans, he erected 
a small steam corn mill, which gave additional 
and profitable employment to his numerous fa- 
mily. Lest he should fail in performing his pe- 
cuniary engagements, he was very particular in 
inspecting the state of his affairs. That his an- 
nual savings should increase, notwithstanding 
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the loss of his pension, made his heart overflow 
with gratitude to his Heavenly Father. The as- 
surance which had been given him that he 
should be able to bring up his family without it, 
was strikingly realized; for his youngest son 
finished his apprenticeship about the time of his 
father’s death. 

The poor always found in him a kind and sym- 
pathizing friend ; and to the utmost of his ability 
he administered to their wants. His skill in 
medicine often enabled him, from his own little 
stock of drugs, to alleviate their bodily sufferings. 
His neighbors frequently sought his advice when 
difficulties and perplexities overtook them, and 
on the bed of sickness he often directed them to 
the only true source of help. 

The following memorandum, written on the 
41st anniversary of the day on which he was 
wounded, was found in his pocket book : 

“Seventh month, 28th, 1850. Forty-one 
years to-day since I was wounded at the battle 
of Talavera. What a mercy that I was not then 
eut off! Although utterly unworthy, truly I 
may say, the Lord was my salvation. He 
covered my head in the day of battle. Notwith- 
standing the many hardships and troubles I 
have since passed through, goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life. To- 
morrow, if all be well, my wife and [ intend set- 
ting out for Ayton, and it is not without some 
pleasure that I look forward to our visit. Yet I 
am not without solicitude for those we leave be- 
hind. It will be forty-two years to-morrow since 
we were married—one yearand a day from the 
time of our marriage to the day on which I was 
wounded.” 

The lingering illness and death of several of 
his children had a chastening effect upon his 
spirit. He felt these bereavements ; yet it was 
instructive to those around him, to witness the 
Christian fortitude with which he bore them. 
He believed that, in inscrutable wisdom, they 
had been taken whilst in comparative innocence; 
and firm was his belief that, through the re- 
deeming love and mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, 
they were in a better and happier world. 

He had for many years been afflicted with a 
cough; and in the spring of the present year, he 
was seized with an influenza cold, which very 
much prostrated his strength. His breathing 
became laborious, and he felt the end rapidly 
approaching. The accuser of the brethren was 
again permitted to come in like a flood; but He 
who had brought him through so many perils, 
enabled him again to triumph. 

He addressed his family individually as op- 
portunities occurred, giving them suitable admo- 
nition, and committing them to the Lord. To 
one of his sons, who arrived a few hours before 
his death, he said, “I have had to come down 
very low, but I have not been forsaken ; my suf- 
ferings have been great, but I have desired pa- 
tience, and it has been mercifully granted. 


| heavens, are all matters of such 


| 
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Blessed be his holy Name; ‘He giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not,’ ”’ raising his voice, 
and looking at his son with great earnestness, he 
reiterated, ‘‘ No upbraiding.” All his family 
were now around him, and it was evident to 
them that life was fast ebbing. He was per- 
fectly sensible, and took leave of an invalid 
daughter who addressed him very sweetly. Her 
desire that he might have a short and easy pas- 
sage was remarkably granted. All was now 
peaceand serenity. His breathing became gra- 
dually shorter, and in a few minutes his purified 
spirit took its flight, doubtless to join the Church 
triumphant in heaven, and swell the ranks of 
those, “who have come out of much tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.”’—Annual Mo- 


nitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 


AN EVENING IN AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TORY. 


To those accustomed to view the heavens, with 
unassisted vision, there are many objects of 
interest and wonder, furnishing to the reflecting 
mind, abundant food for contemplation. The 
daily marches of the sun, “who knoweth his 
moment, when to sink and when to rise,”’—the 
chastened radiance of the moon, in her various 
changes, from crescent to full ; and the majestic 
spectacle of the diurnal movements of the stellar 

yrominence and 
beauty, as cannot fail to arrest the attention, of 
even the most careless observer. The glories ofthe 
heavens with their multitude of twinkling points, 
diversified into every grade of hue and brilliancy, 
have ever been objects of thought and song. In 
them, the philosopher is furnished with a bound- 
less field for the exercise of his higher faculties ; 
and there also, may the Poet revel with im- 
punity, in the brightest imagery of song. 

But it is for him, who with aided faculties is 
enabled to pierce into the outer depths of the 
universe, that some of the most wonderful dis- 
plays of creative power and goodness, are re- 
served. He is at once assured that this stupen- 
dous fabric, discernible to the naked eye, and 
rolling in its daily course with so much majesty 
and grandeur, is but a small part of the whole; 
that far out beyond what he beholds, are beauties 
innumerable and indescribable, filling, as it were, 
all space, and limited apparently in extent and 
multitude, by that alone, which limits our ability 
to bring them within human ken. Having 
been entrusted for some time past, with the 
charge of an excellent astronomical observatory, 
among the instruments of which is a large re- 
fracting telescope, I have thought it might not 
be amiss to note down for those who might feel an 


‘interest therein, some of the views, with their 


attendant reflections, which it has contributed 
to unfold. ‘An evening in the observatory,”’ 
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is therefore, not an inappropriate title; and re- 
verting then to this, the original intention, let 
us direct our telescope upon the moon, just past 
her quadrature, and see what it reveals. 

Ata distance from us of only 240,000 miles, 
an ordinary power is sufficient to disclose to us, the 
unevenness and mountainous character of many 
parts of its surface. Upon a brilliant, silvery 
ground-work, are visible numerous individual 
spots, circular in their form, and irregular in 
their distribution.* 

The thoughtful gazer will soon see more than 
he at first imagined: a dark and well defined 
shadow, thrown in upon one side, leads him to 
suspect the spot to bea circular valley, and 
little by little, his imagination rising from 
familiar things, to those fields of majesty and 
beauty, he becomes absorbed in the beauty and 
grandeur of the spectacle. Inthe middle of each 
cireular valley, he perceives a little cone-shaped 
hill, upon the top of which, in many instances, 
are seen the miniature craters of extinct volcanoes. 

Long tapering shadows, with outlines as 
distinct as if they were solid blackness, betray 
the craggy and precipitous character of the moun- 
tains by which they are cast. 

If we direct our attention more particularly 
to the rough and jagged border, which separates 
the dark from the enlightened portion of the 
moon, we observe still more striking and beauti- 
ful appearances. But a little distance from the 
edge upon the enlightened part, may be discerned 
a beautiful mountain range, enclosing in a 
semi-circular form, a smooth unbroken plain, 
far down into which are thrown the jet black 
shadows of the peaks beyond; while far off 
upon the right, and isolated as it were, in a sea 
of blackness, numerous little points are visible, 
presenting almost every variety of brilliancy 
and color. 

These are the tops of other mountains, just 
catching the beams of sunlight, and if we watch 
them for a few hours, we find them to increase 
in size and number, and in the course of a 
single evening, the vale of darkness, between 
them and the enlightened part, will have dis- 
appeared. The gem-like peaks have given 
place to others beyond them, while adown their 
sides, and in the ravines at their feet, the 
risen sun is pouring his full beams. Thus 
‘mountain tops from distant mountains catch 
the flying joy,’ and month by month “ they roll 
the rapturous hosanna round.” 

A most interesting phenomenon, as well as an 
important one in its results, is that ofan occulta- 
tion of a fixed star. The moon, in her journey 
round the earth, in ev ery period of va days, 


*The appearance ceeauaiel 


by these has head com- 
pared by different persons to different natural objects; 
by some, to the peculiar appearance of soup; by others, 


to a white- washed spotted wall ; and by others again, 
to a frozen pond, covered with slush, in which had 
been thrown snow-balls and stones. 
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necessarily passes between us and such of the 
stars as may bein her path. We will suppose 
the telescope directed to one of these, of the first 
or second magnitude in brightness, which the 
moon is soon to obscure. We can but admire 
its beauty, as it pours into the assisted eye, its 
rich beams of radiance, and we watch the in- 
sidious approaches of the moon’s dark edge 
with a feeling ofalmost painful interest. Little by 
little the advance is made, nearer and still nearer 
do they come,when instantaneously, without warn- 
ing, without suspicion of its quickness, the star 
has disappeared. No refraction of the rays, which 
would take place had the moon an atmosphere, 
forewarns us by the diminishing brilliancy, that 
it is so near; but in a twinkling, aye, with a 
rapidity that has no parallel except in thought, 
itis gone. And so it is with the emersion, 
supposing it to take place from the dark edge, 
which can only be the case, when the moon is 
on the wane. 

The eye of the observer is eagerly bent upon 
the place where the star will appear. He becomes 
almost nervous with expectancy, and when at 
last, with more than lightning-flash rapidity, it 
comes, he starts involuntarily, as if a gun had 
been fired unexpectedly by his ear. Hi. 

[To be continued.) 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 


An intelligent and sparkling-eyed boy of ten 
summers sat upon the steps of his father’s dwell- 
ing, deeply absorbed with a highly embellished 
and pernicious book, calculated to poison and de- 
prave the young mind. His father approaching, 
at a glance discovered the character of the book. 

- George, what have you there ? 

The little fellow, looking up with a confused 
air, as though his young mind had already been 
tainted with tales of romance and fiction, pr omptly 
gave the author of his dangerous companion. 
The father gently remonstrated, and pointed out 
to him the dangers of reading such books; and 
having some confidence in the effect of early cul- 
ture upon the mind of his child, left him with 
the book closed by his side. 

In a few moments the father discovered a 
light in an adjoining room, and on inquiring the 
cause, it was ascertained that the little fellow 
had consigned the pernicious book to the flames. 

“« My son, what have you done?’’ 

“‘ Burned that book, papa.” 

“ How came you to do that, George ?”’ 

“‘ Because, papa, I believed you knew better 
than I what was for my good.” 

«But would it not have been better to save 
the leaves for other purposes, rather than destroy 
them ?” 

“ Papa, might not others have read and been 
injured by them ?” ‘ 

Here is a threefold act of faith, a trust in his 
father’s word, evineing love and obedience, and 
care for the good of others. If this child exer- 
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cised such faith in his earthly parent, how much 
more should we, like little children, exercise a 
simple, true-hearted, implicit faith in our 
heavenly Father, who has said, “ He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved.’’—American Messenger. 


. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 24, 1855. 


Within a few days a communication in pam- 
phlet form has been received at this office, ad- 
dressed “tothe Monthly Meetings and Members” 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting, signed by Joseph Ed- 
gerton. 

As it is the design of this periodical to furnish 
our readers with a correct account of such tran- 
sactions as are likely to prove interesting to our 
members in general, we give that Address a place 
in our columns. Of the spirit which breathes 
through this communication, and of the correct- 
ness of its statements, our readers, of course, 
will judge for themselves. In the 20th number 
of the present volume, an exposition was given 
of what the editor believed to be the course and 
causes of the late separation in the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio ; and he can perceive nothing in the 
present address which, in any degree, invalidates 
the statements there made. It is not perceived 
that any thing has been, or can be, adduced to 
prove that our Friends of New England Yearly 
Meeting, either in their united or individual 
capacity, have ever manifested any dereliction 
from the principles and doctrines which the So- 
ciety of Friends have always professed and 
maintained ; nor have we any reason to believe 
that the Friends composing that Yearly Meeting 
are less zealously concerned to support those 
doctrines in all their fulness and spirituality, 
than those who assail them. The writers of the 
Address prudently decline “to enter into any ar- 
gument to prove that the greater portion of the 
difficulties, into which our beloved Society has 
been brought, has had its origin, mainly, in the 
dissemination of works containing views on some 
of the important principles and testimonies which 
we, as a religious society, were raised up to sup- 
port, that are incompatible with the faith ever 
professed by Friends.” As the history of the 
transactions in New England, from which the 
difficulties there arose, and of their extension into 
other Yearly Meetings, clearly proves that they 
originated in a very different cause, an argument 
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suchas is above alluded to must have been un- 
availing. The truth of the proposition was 
therefore assumed, without proof or evidence to 
support it. Some of our readers, however, may 
be at a loss to understand how it has happened, 
that the peace of Society within the limits of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting ‘has been greatly dis- 
turbed”” by the circulation among them of 
writings which that Yearly Meeting, in 1846, 
“without a dissenting voice,” agreed to condemn 
It must also appear an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that writings which have been extant at 
least twenty years, should have produced the 
result attributed to them without effecting any 
visible change in the doctrines preached or pro- 
fessed by any class of our members. 

One important point, however, is clearly esta- 
blished by the Address in question, to wit, that 
the immediate cause of the separation in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, was the desire of one party to 
recognize as members of the religious Society of 
Friends, those who were considered by the other 
party as seceders, and who were well known to 
have been disowned by the Yearly Meeting of 
New England, or to have voluntarily withdrawn 
from its communion. The appointment of Jo- 
nathan Binns as Clerk of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
was explained and vindicated at large in the 20th 
number of this periodical, already alluded to. 
From that vindication there is now no disposition 
to recede; but it may be remarked, that the man- 
ner in which the separation was effected is of less 
importance than the subject in dispute, and the 
ground on which the separation arose. The Yearly 
Meeting of New England, sometimes styled the 
larger body, has been fully acknowledged, and a 
correspondence with it duly maintained up to the 
present time, by all the Yearly Meetings in the 
world, those of Philadelphia and Ohio excepted ; 
while the seceders, often termed the smaller body, 
have not been recognized, or their communica- 
tions responded to, by any acknowledged Yearly 
Meeting of the Society. The question, then, at 
issue, and on which, according to the testimony 
of this Address, the division in Ohio turned, was 
the acknowledgment or denial of the seceders in 
New England. We do not indeed find that, 
subsequent to the division, the body for which 
Benjamin Hoyle acted as Clerk, formally recog- 
nized the smaller body as a Yearly Meeting of 
Friends ; yet, as, according to their own testi- 
mony, this was the real subject of dispute, it is 
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difficult to perceive how this body, or any other 
which may identify itself with it, if such there 
should be, can eventually avoid such recognition. 

The issue now presented, in relation to the 
two bodies respectively claiming the name and 
character of Ohio Yearly Meeting, appears to 
involve the question, not simply which of those 
bodies shall be recognized in that capacity, but 
whether the ancient and long established Yearly 
Meeting of New England, or the company of 
seceders there claiming the appellation, shall be 
acknowledged as the genuine Yearly Meeting of 
New England. This question has been conclu- 
sively settled by all the Yearly Meetings in the 
world, with the two exceptions above alluded to; 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has already 
admitted that “the manner in which the latter 
body was constituted, was not such as to furnish 
a safe precedent for the organization of a Yearly 
Meeting.”’ 

What aetion Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
may take in relation to the division in Ohio, re- 
mains to be seen, and it is not the province of 
the Review to anticipate its conclusions. 

We shall not attempt to explain upon what 
principles of discipline the meeting which issued 
the address in question has acted, in deciding, 
as it appears by its postscript to have done, 
that the members of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
who may remove to the westward, to what 
place soever they may go, shall still be con-| 
sidered as members of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting; and that meetings for worship or 
discipline, hereafter established within the 
limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting, shall be 
placed under the care of the same Monthly 
Meeting. It has been heretofore understood, 
that one Yearly Meeting has no authority to set 
up or lay down a meeting for worship or disei- 
pline, within the limits of another Yearly Meet- 
ing; and if this cannot be done by a Yearly 
Meeting, it is certainly no easy matter to under- 
stand how it can be done by its representatives. 


Our readers are presented this week, with the 
first of a series of essays, “An evening in an 
Observatory,” which are expected to appear 
consecutively in our columns. It will not be 
uninteresting to be informed, that the observatory 
alluded to, is that connected with Haverford 
School, and that the articles are from the pen of 
the Professor of Mathematics in that institution. 
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Probably, few of our readers need be informed, 
how greatly the interest of the students of 
astronomy must be increased, by the posses- 
sion of such a telescope as that at Haverford. 
Even the moon, our nearest neighbor, being 
removed toa distance of 240,000 miles, must 
present to our sight a surface very imper- 
fectly seen, were this auxiliary to the human 
vision unknown. Among the sciences which 
have engaged the attention and exercised the 
ingenuity of man, astronomy, unquestionably, 
holds a conspicuous place. Though enough 
could be discovered by the unassisted eye, to 
excite the awe and admiration of beholders, yet 
a large part of what has now been rendered 
familiar to the amateurs of science, must, without 
the aid of the telescope, have remained forever 
unknown. Thousands of twinkling luminaries, 
at distances immeasurably remote, are brought 
within the sphere of our vision by this wonderful 
instrument ; yet with all the magnifying powers 
which the largest telescope possesses, those 
shining orbs subtend no angle which skill or 
science has in The 
circumstance, mentioned in this first essay, that 


succeeded measuring. 
one of those stars, when its light is intercepted 
by the moon, instantly disappears, and afterwards 
as suddenly emerges into view, illustrates and 
confirms the fact that the star has no measurable 
magnitude. / The light ofthe most brilliant fixed 
stars, as well as that of the faintest, seems to 
issue, not from different parts ofa luminous 
Hence, an 
obstacle which intercepts a part of the rays, 
intercepts them all. 


surface, but from a single point. 


It is said that when Copernicus announced his 
system of the Universe, it was objected, that if 
his theory was correct, the planet Venus ought 
to exhibit the varying phases of the moon, which 
no astronomer of that day had been able to per- 
ceiye ; but so confident was Copernicus of the 
truth of his doctrine, that he did not hesitate to 
predict that the time would come when that 
phenomenon would be perceptible; and when 
Galileo directed his newly invented telescope to 
that planet, he immediately announced to one of 
his friends, that Venus emulated the phases of 
the moon. This was one of the earliest contribu- 
tions of the telescope to the science of astronomy. 
This was soon followed by the discovery of 
the satellites of Jupiter, from the eclipses of 
which was deduced, in a subsequent age, the 
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amazing discovery of the velocity of light. It 
is, in short, to the telescope that our modern 
astronomy is indebted for all its refinement and 
perfection. 

The observatory at Haverford was constructed 
on the most approved plan, after a careful ex- 
amination of the principal establishments in this 
country; particularly that at Cambridge and 
the National Institute at Washington. It hasa 
revolving dome, adapted to observations on all 
quarters of the heavens. 

The telescope is mounted equatorially, in the 
most careful foundation of solid 
masonry protecting it from all disturbing in- 
fluences around. 


manner, a 


The diameter of the object 

glass is eight and a quarter inches, and the tele- 

scope ranks in size and power about the fourth 

in the United States; while in the perfection 

of its mounting, and of its adaptation to all the | 
purposes of ordinary observation, it is pronounced 
by good judges inferior to none. The transit | 
instrument is also an unusually fine one, and is 

connected with Bond’s improved magnetic | 
register; by means of which the observations 

are recorded with perfect accuracy. 


Marniep,—At Lee, N. H., on the 8th inst., Jo- | 
NATHAN CarTLanD to Mary Jane Smitu, both 
members of Dover Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—On the 27th of Second month, in the 
37th year of her age, Puese C., wife of Dr. Richard 


H. Thomas, of Baltimore. She had very early in 
life yielded herself to the restraining influence of 
divine grace, and had long been earnestly con- 
cerned to live “as it becometh the Gospel of 
Christ,” and had been permitted to enjoy at sea- 
sons the comforting assurance of the Lord’s par- 
doning love. But when, about the first of Ninth 
month last, she was made acquainted with the in- 
curable nature of her disease, she set herself reso- 
lutely to the work of her soul’s salvation. It be- 
came the one object of her life; under many dis- 
couragements, and alternations of hope and fear, 
it went on, until about two months since she was 
favored to experience entire resignation, and 
blessed with a clear evidence, even to her diffi- 
dent mind, of “‘ acceptance in the Beloved.” She 
was strengthened to give up all anxiety with re- 
gard to her husband and children, and to commit 
herself with them into the Lord’s holy keeping. | 
She was preserved in great patience and even | 
cheerfulness, often expressing her gratitude for | 
the many mercies bestowed upon her; enjoyed | 
the society of her friends, and seemed wonderfully 

delivered from every care. 

In a letter to a friend, written a few days only 
before the close, she thus expresses herself: ‘‘ Ah! 
the deep and troubled waters, through which at 
times | have had to pass, can only be realized by 
those who have also been tried by the waves of 
affliction. My poor tossed spirit found no rest, 
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until, in the riches of His mercy, He enabled me 
to cast all my care upon him. Then was He gra- 
ciously pleased to show me, that while in my own 
strength J was weaker than a child, yet, that He 
could so smooth the ruggedness of the path, that 
my feet should not slip, and so extract the bitter- 
ness from the cup, that when put to my lips, I 
could humbly say, ‘not m will, oh Lord! but 
thine be done.’ If the very hairs of my children’s 
heads are all numbered they could not need my 
care: and resting solely, I trust, on the merits of 
my Saviour, I had faith to believe that strength, 
according to my need, would be vouchsafed me, 
and I could quietly rest under the shadow of his 
wing.” 

Diep, At Manchester, Kennebec Co., Maine, on 
the 14th of First month, CuarLtottre WinGate, 
aged 60, a member and elder of Litchfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


, In Providence, on the 7th inst., suddenly, 
from the effects of a fall, ExtizasetTu Conepon, wile 
of Jonathan Congdon, aged 87 years, a beloved 
and useful member and elder of Providence 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, At his residence in Palmyra, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., on the 11th of Second month, J&sse Evpy, 
a much esteemed member and an elder of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting, in the 86th year of his 
age. 


WANTED. 
A small family is wanted as tenants for a dwel- 
ing in this city, the rent of which will be taken 
outin board bya Friend. Enquire at the Office of 
the Review. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term will open on Fourth day, 
the 9th of Fifth month next. 

The managers have made arrangements to open, 
under the direction of a Friend of much experi- 
ence as a teacher, and who is believed to be fully 
competent for the station, an Academical Depart- 
ment, in which students who are not prepared for 
either of the regular classes will be carefully in- 
structed in all the preparatory studies, except the 
elements of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
will be taught as heretofore by the teacher in the 
Classical Department. Students in the Acade- 
mical Department will enjoy all the privileges of 
those in the regular classes, and the studies will 
be carefully arranged to meet their wants. 

Applications for admission into the institution 
should be made to the Superintendent, JonaTHaN 
Ricuarps, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pa., 
or, if more convenient, may be registered with 
Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, No. 39 
Market street, Philada. The age of the applicant, 
his previous studies, and whether or not he is a 
member of the Society of Friends, should be 
clearly stated. Copies of the last Annual Report, 
with the terms, and the rules for the government 
of the students, will be forwarded on application 
to either of the above named. 

2d mo., 1855. 


Let not the rich man have it said to him that 
his house, his lands, are worth fifteen and thirty 
talents, and he himself not worth three oboli.— 
St. Clement. 
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DONATION FROM INDIANA FRIENDS. 


The Treasurer of “ Western Soup Society,” 
Philadelphia, acknowledges with feelings of 
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few things we should more dread.—Congreya- 
tionalist. 


gratitude, the liberal donation of one hundred| At a Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly 


and fifty dollars and fifteen cents, received from 
Friends and others of Hamilton County, Indiana, 
as follows : 
From Friends of Richland Monthly 
Meeting - - - 


From Friends of Westfield Monthly 


name 


$96 30 


From Friends of Hinkle’s Creek 


Meeting, held at Mount Pleasant, on the 16th 
and 17th of the Second Month, 1855. 


To the Monthly Meetings and members within 
our limits :— 


Dear Frrenps,—Since this body was last con- 


to try closely the faith and patience of the mem- 


Meeting ; 7 3 35 00 | Yened, circumstances have occurred calculated 


Monthly Meeting - . - 
From Individuals not Friends - 


15 15 
3 70 


$150 15) 


Owing to the amount of suffering prevailing 
during the past winter, the demand for provi- 
sions has been unusually great, and the managers 
have had to rely upon the liberality of their 
friends to enable them to meet the expenses they 
have had to incur. Friends in various parts of 
the country have kindly aided us in our benevo- 
lent work, and although their donations have not 
been publicly acknowledged, they have been 
gratefully received. 


and it is supposed upwards of 3000 persons have 
been furnished with Soup daily (except Ist day) 
and Bread twice a week. 

Wa. Brppte, Treasurer. 





POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE. 


It was a striking remark of a dying man, 
whose life had been, alas! but poorly spent— 
‘* Oh that my influence could be gathered up and 
buried with me.” It could not be. That man’s 
influence survives him. It still lives—is still 
working on, and will live and werk for centuries 
tocome. He could not when he came to die, 


and perceived how sad and deleterious his influ- | 


ence had been, put forth his dying hands and 
arrest that influence. It was too late. He had 


put in motion an agency which he was altogether 


powerless to arrest. 


His body could be shrouded 


influence. 
as it is, there is no shroud, no burial. 


About three thousand dol- | 
lars will be expended during the present season, | 


bers of our Yearly Meeting, and we have felt 
| our minds drawn forth at this time in affection- 
ate solicitude on your account, and a concern 
has been raised for the faithful support of the 
| blessed cause of Truth and righteousness, not 
only by and among you, but throughout the 
j limits of our widely extended Society. The 
| three Yearly Meetings which have occurred sinee 
| the adjournment of Ohio Yearly Meeting in the 
| 9th month last, to which its epistles were ad- 
dressed, giving a correct statement of the sorrow- 
ful secession that took place from it at that time, 
have declared their unity with those who sepa- 
rated themselves from their legitimate Yearly 
Meeting, and refused to remain subordinate to 
| it. The ostensible reasons put forth by those 
| meetings for the course they have pursued, have 
| been widely circulated, and we cannot but be- 
| lieve that all of you who are acquainted with the 
concern and labor of our Yearly Meeting ever 
since our present difficulties commenced, must 
be fully convinced they are inapplicable to that 
concern and labor, and can in no wise justify the 
course pursued by them, or palliate the act of 
separation and insubordination which has pro- 
duced such mournful disorder and suffering 
within our limits. 

In addressing you, we feel it is not necessary 
to enter into any argument to prove, that, 
the greater portion of the difficulties into which 
our beloved Society has been brought, has had 
its origin, mainly, in the dissemination of works 
containing views on some of the important princi- 
| ples and testimonies which we, as a religious So- 


| 





| 


} 


} 


and coffined and buried out of sight, but not his| ciety, were raised up to support, that are incom- 
For that, alas! corrupt and deadly 


| patible with the faith ever professed by Friends; 


It walks | and which, if allowed to gain an ascendancy 


the earth like a pestilence—like the angel of| among our members, must, we believe, lead them 
death—and will walk, till the hand of God ar- | away from the spirituality and simplicity of our 


rests and chains it. 


hind us. 


Let us be careful what influence we leave be- 


| holy religion. As consistent Friends, we have 
| felt ourselves conscientiously bound, in common 


For good or evil, we shall and must | with many other brethren, to bear a testimony 
, live and act, on the earth, after our bodies have 
returned to dust. The grave, even so far as this 


against those views and their dissemination among 
the members of our religious Society, for no 


° . } 
world is concerned, is not the end of us. In the! other reason than because we love the truths of 


nature of things it cannot be. 


or for evil, those who come after us. 









We are, every 
one of us, doing that every day, every hour, which 
will survive us, and which will affect, for good 
There is 
nothing we are more prone to forget or disregard, 
than our influenee upon others, yet there are' 


the gospel, as revealed to our early Friends, and 
believed in by the faithful in the Society since 
its commencement, and because it rests on us as 
a duty, to transmit them in their purity to those 
who are to come after us. 

In 1846 our Yearly Meeting, notwithstanding 
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that a contrariety of sentiment was manifested 
among some of its members on other points, 
united, without a dissenting voice, in informing | 
Friends in England, that “the peace and har- 
mony of this Yearly Meeting, in its several | 
branches, as well as in its collective capacity, at | 
the present season, have been greatly disturbed 
on account of the doctrinal writings of a member 
or members of [that] Yearly Meeting im circu- 
lation among us, which are not deemed by us to 
be in accordance with those on the same sub- 
jects, of our ancient approved authors.”’ 
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the place of true judgment, and the unhappy 
division in that Yearly Meeting was the result. 
With the views and feelings prevailing in this 
Yearly Meeting, and the declarations it had re- 
peatedly made, it could not consistently exclude 
from a seat in the meeting those members in 
New England who, it believed, were maintain- 
ing a testimony against error, similar with that 
which it had itself been called to uphold, pend- 
ing, as the claims for the New England Yearly 
Meeting were before it. This is the position in 
which Ohio Yearly Meeting has been placed in 





Here, then, is the original source of the trou- 
bles into which, not only this Yearly Meeting, 
but Friends everywhere in this land find them- 
selves introduced. We are aware that:many, 
who have separated from this Yearly Meeting, 
and of those who have united with them, declare 
that they have not adopted and do not approve 
of the unsound views contained in those works, 
and we hope and trust that to a great extent it 
may be so; but yet it must be admitted that 
strong opposition has been manifested by them, 
to the church bearing its testimony fully and 
faithfully against those views, and warning its 
inembers not to imbibe or promulgate them. 

Our beloved Society everywhere has been 
weakened and crippled by the inroads of a 
worldly spirit, and there is a strong disposition 
manifested by many, to leave the simplicity which 
its principles enjoin, to copy the manners of the 
world, and to go back into many things out of 
which our worthy predecessors were redeemed, and 
which faithful Friends in every generation, since 
their rise, have seen in the light of the Lord are 
contrary to his will concerning us as a people. 
We believe the unsound views to which we have 
alluded, adapt themselves to this weak and fal- 
tering state in the Society, and lead into a su- 
perficial, out-side religion, that takes the place of 
that thorough heart-changing work, which can 
be effected alone by the baptism of the Holy 
(thost and of fire; so that, while there may bea 
show of creaturely performance in will-worship 
and in works of philanthropy and benevolence, 
flowing from it, there is lacking the stability in 
self-denial and righteousness which is the fruit 
of the Spirit. Believing this, our Yearly Meet- 
ing felt bound to testify against them. And, 
dear Friends, we think the signs of the times 
admonish us not to relax in contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, and in love 
and humility warning our brethren and sisters 
everywhere to beware of everything that may 
mar or weaken it. 

The difficulties and division in New England, 
we have always believed, had their origin from 
the dissemination of, and opposition to, the 


spread of the unsound doctrines alluded to. Those 
who felt themselves bound to bear public testi- 
mony against them, were brought under the 
censure of the meetings to which they belonged 
—party feeling was, we fear, allowed to usurp 



























reference to their brethren in New England, and 
here is where those who have now separated 
themselves from it, have refused to submit to its 
decisions, or to acquiesce in the course it has 
felt itself constrained to pursue. This insubor- 
dination on their part has been we believe, not 
a little promoted and increased by the unautho- 
rized and uncalled for interference of some of 
the other Yearly Meetings and their members, 
who, having exercised their right to come toa 
judgment in relation to the New England diffi- 
culty, should have felt themselves restrained 
from attempting to influence or prejudice the 
judgment of this co-equal Yearly Meeting, 
whereby they have greatly contributed to the 
sorrowful separation of so many of its members 
from it. And when the separation took place, 
and those who seceded from the Yearly Meeting 
were first together by themselves, and it was 
proposed and urged by some of their members 
not to persevere in their undertaking, we have 
reliable testimony that those with minutes from 
other Yearly Meetings, who were with them, 
urged them not to abandon the course they had 
commenced, and encouraged them to believe 
they would be countenanced in it by their re- 
spective Yearly Meetings; and after thus iden- 
tifying themselves with and promoting the sepa- 
ration in our Yearly Meeting, two of those 
Friends were on the committee that sat in judg- 
ment on the claims of Ohio Yearly Meeting and 
the body they had encouraged in seceding from it. 

The appointment of Benjamin Hoyle as clerk 
of the Ohio Yearly Meeting, in the 9th month 
last, was in accordance with the deliberate con- 
clusion of that meeting, come to in former years, 
and acted on repeatedly ; and in the observance 
of which, those who have now separated from it 
insisted again and again; and moreover, it was 
fully united with by much the larger portion of 
those present at the time, as was manifested by 
the expression, and by the number withdrawing 
when the clerk read the minute of adjournment : 
while the nomination and appointment of the 
Friend who served the Separatists, was in all 
respects a revolutionary measure ; and we cannot 
but foresee and lament that those meetings that 
have sanctioned it, have established for them- 
selves a precedent that may, in a future day, 
afford a plea for insubordination and disorgani- 
zation within their own borders. 
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In adverting to these painful circumstances at 
this time, in order to place the action of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting in its true light, and to repel the 
unkind charges that have been pressed against 
it, we sincerely desire to be preserved from 
making any unjust or uncharitable reflections on 
any of our brethren, or in any wise adding to 
the feelings of disunity and division existing 
among the members of our once peaceful and 
united Society. We are persuaded, that in the 
course pursued towards our Yearly meeting by 
the three bodies to which we have before alluded, 
a great wrong has been done, not merely to it, 
but to the blessed cause of Truth, which we 
trust is dear to us, and for and with which we 
desire patiently to suffer; leaving the event to 
the Lord, whe, we reverently believe, will 
strengthen and comfort his humble and dedicated 
children, however set aside and contemned, and 
in his own time make a plain path for them to 
walk in. 

It is our earnest desire that all our members 
may be brought to feel more and more deeply 
the responsibility that rests upon them individu- 
ally, in making profession of those spiritual views 
of the gospel, for which the Society of Friends 
has been distinguished ; and be led to seek, with 
earnest and sincere hearts, to learn of Him who 
is meek and lowly, that so they may be prepared 
to walk unblamably before men, and thus adorn 
the doctrines which we profess to love and up- 
hold. This, dear Friends, will preserve you 
from indulging i in hard or uncharitable feelings 
towards your brethren or sisters who differ from 
you; and while it strengthens you to maintain 
the truth with firmness, will lead you to treat 
them with Christian kindness, and earnestly to 
seek for the restoration of the fellowship of the 
gospel among all who profess our name. ‘“ The 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gen- 
tle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meek- 
ness instructing those who oppose themselves, if 
God peradventure will give them repentance to 
the acknowledging of the truth.” Keep diligent- 
ly to the attendance of all your meetings, both for 
worship and discipline, and when there, labor to 
have your minds gathered to the gift of God in 


George Fox, is to promote charity and piety. 
These being the objects, in order to attain to and 
promote them, it is needful for the members to 
be clothed upon with Christian love and humility, 
and in all their efforts to promote the cause of 
Truth, to seek unto Him who has promised to 
be aspirit of judgment to those that sit in 
judgment, and strength to them who turn the 
battle to the gate. Beware, then, we beseech 
you, lest you put forth the hand unbidden, from 
the promptings of your own will and wisdom, 
and carefully avoid everything like party spirit, 
which must always produce heats and spiritual 
blight. Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, 
be of good comfort, be of one mind; live in 
peace; and the God of love and peace shall be 
with you. 

Signed on behalf of the aforesaid meeting. 

JoserH EpGErton, Clerk. 

P. 8. Feeling concerned for the preservation 
and right settlement of all our members, we 
would tenderly and affectionately exhort them, 
not to give way improperly to that unsettlement 
which prevails so much in the community at 
large, in relation to the removal to the Western 
country ; believing that the dissolving of old and 
the forming of new associations in life, often 
have an injurious effect, especially upon the 

oung and rising generation : and when any may 
hate their attention turned to so important a 
step—let the motive be ever so plausible—we 
would advise them to try it by the unerring 
Spirit of Truth, which, if in humility and reve- 
rence sought unto, will not fail to direct us safe- 
ly ; for agreeably to the Scripture testimony, the 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord. 
By this prudent and judicious course, Friends 
may be preserved from improper removals, which 
at all times is very desirable, and particularly at 
this juncture, wherein so much affliction and 
trouble prevails in our Society. 

Should, however, any of our Friends, on such 
solid deliberation, fully believe that they have 
liberty in the Truth to take such an important 
step, we would propose to our Monthly Meetings, 
that all certificates issued for such members, be 
forwarded to Stillwater Monthly Meeting, a 
yourselves, that so you may witness your assem- branch of Stillwater Quarterly Meeting, with in- 
bling together to be in the name of Christ, and | formation of their place of residence; which 
his blessed presence to be in the midst of you. | meetings shall have the oversight of such mem- 

The discipline and organization of our reli-| bers, until the Yearly Meeting takes action on 
gious Society had their origin from the same | the subject ; and any application for the establish- 
divine source from which have emanated the | ment of a meeting for worship or discipline shall 
doctrines and testimonies given to us to uphold, | be made to those meetings, which shall exercise 
and anything which tends to lay waste or weaken | the needful care over them, according to disci- 
them, must have its origin out of the Truth, and | pline, either by writing or ‘otherwise, and any 
tend to disorder and confusion. We cannot, | expense so incurred shall be paid out of the 
therefore, view with approbation, or give counte- | treasury of the Yearly Meeting. This is a mea- 
nance to any measures which violate the provi-| sure arising from the action of Indiana Yearly 
sions of the discipline, or to proceedings subver- | Meeting towards ours ; and in order for the pre- 
sive of the wholesome order established among | servation of the rights and privileges of our 
us in the wisdom of Truth. The design of members, it seems incumbent upon us to make 
meetings for discipline, says our worthy elder! some provision to meet the exigency of the case. 
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And meetings for worship or discipline so set up 
and established, are to be considered as a branc 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


THE TWO PLEDGES. 


‘‘ Little Dennie”’ was the only son of a cler- 
cyman, who, some years since, liv ‘ed on the shore 
of Lake George. This was before the commence- 
ment of the temperance e reformation, when ev ery 
family kept intoxicating liquors constantly on 
hand, and used them as an occasional, if not as 
a daily beverage. Taught by the example of the 
father and his guests, the little boy contracted a 
love for strong drinks, that gave his parents 
most painful apprehensions on ‘his account, and 
was the subject of their frequent but unavailing 
remonstrance. At length, at a barn raising 
which he had been permitted to attend, and 
where he had free access to a keg of liquor, he 
became dead drunk, and was laid upon a board 
under a tree. The rest of the story we copy in 
the language of the author : 

“About four o’clock his father called to ac- 
company him home ; not seeing him, he eagerly 
inquired for his child; they pointed him to the 
place where he lay. With a heart full of sor- 
row, he carried him home to his mother and sis- 
ters. Together his parents watched by his bed 
during the tedious night that followed, not know- 
ing but the dreadful stupor would result in his 
death ; but fully resolved, if he lived, not to leave 
untried any effort that might promise to save 
him. 

‘Tt was not until the evening of the second 
day that he was restored to perfect consciousness. 
His parents thought it best not to speak to him 
of the cause of his illness for some days, hoping 
his own reflections would do him much more 
good; but in this they were disappointed—he 
did not exhibit the first symptom of remorse or 
consciousness that he had done wrong. 

“About a week after the event just related, 
his father invited him one pleasant morning to 
take a walk Their road lay along the shore of 
the lake, and was lined with stately trees on 
either side. Fora time they walked on in si- 
lence. 

“«« Dennie,’ said he, ‘do you know what it 
was made you sick the other day?’ 

“<< Why, I suppose I drank too much rum,’ 
he artlessly replied. 

“ «Well, my son, do you know that I think 
you are in danger of becoming a drunkard ?’ 

“<« Why, father, I know you tell me so, but I 
am not afraid of it. You drink rum every day, 
and you are.not a drunkard ; and when I get old 
enough to know how much ‘it will do for me to 
drink, then I can keep from being drunk too.’ 

« They both seated themselves on a rock near 
the shore, and most faithfully did his father | 
speak of the evils of intemperance, then taking 


a small gold watch from his pocket, which Den- ' 
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nie had long desired to call his own, he said, 
‘ Dennie, if you will promise me that you will 
never drink any more rum, I will give you this 
gold watch. Will you do it?’ 

“ Rising from his seat, and looking his father 
full in the face, he replied, ‘If it is wrong for 
me to drink rum, I scorn to be hired not to arink 
w#. But I will tell you, sir, what I wil/ do. If 
it is wrong for me to drink, it is wrong for you, 
and if you stop drinking, I will.’ 

“ Had a flash of lightning burst from the 
cloudless sky above them, his father would not 
have been more startled. ‘ How could he preach 
or perform the laborious duties of a pastor with- 
out his daily glass of bitters? How could he 
get up in a cold winter’s night, and go to pray 
by the bed of some dying parishioner, without 
a glass of something to prevent him taking cold? 
How could he attend the various ecclesiastical 
meetings of the church without something to 
help him bear the fatigues of the journey?’ The 
sacrifice was indeed great, but the welfare of his 
child demanded it. And summoning all his 
resolution, with a faltering voice, he replied—‘ J 
will do it, my son.’ And thus they pledged 
themselves to Total Abstinence there. 

“The lake, the trees, and the pure blue sky, 
being their only witnesses, save only that Holy 
Being who is everywhere. As they retraced 
their steps, his father, taking the little watch 
from his pocket, gave it to Dennie, and said, 
‘My son, you have long wished that I would 
give you this watch. It is now yours as long as 
you keep your promise. Should that ever be 
broken, | shall expect you to return it to me; 
till then, let it be a token to you of this promise 
we have now made.’ 

“ Years have passed, and the same little Den- 
nie is now a distinguished clergyman in one of 
the most populous western cities. Four bright 
little boys call him father. The same little gold 
watch decorates his parlor wall, and often does 
he point to it and tell of his danger and his es- 
cape from the whirlpool of INrEMPERANCE.”’— 
Montreal Life Boat. 


THE MOON.—INTERESTING 


DISCOVERY. 


AND IMPORTANT 


At the meeting of the London Astronomical 
Society, on the 10th of November last, a letter 
was read from Prof. Hansen, an eminent German 
astronomer, to Prof. Airy, from which we ex- 
tract the following passage, in which Professor 
H. makes mention of his recent discovery that 
the centre of gravity in the Moon does not 
coincide by several miles with the centre of its 
figure, and that, therefore, although that side of 
the Moon which is alway ys turned towards us 
| presents the appearance of a parched, rugged 
and broken surface, the opposite side may Le 
very different, and even according to our ideas 
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suitable for the residence of beings similar to 
those on the Earth. 

Our astronomers will recollect that for several 
ears Prof. Hansen has been engaged by the 
3ritish Government, in the construction of new 

tables of the Moon, which should be more correct 
than any now existing, but the completion of 
which has been delayed by political and other 
causes ; they will therefore be glad to learn, that 
in another part of the same letter Prof. H. says: 
— As regards the Lunar Tables, I am now so 
far advanced with their construction, as to be in 
possession of tables which represent the individual 
observations of the Moon with a great degree 
of accuracy, and leave hardly any greater out- 
standing differences than those which are usually 
met with in observations of the fixed stars.”’ 

‘“‘ From the above it follows that the centre of 
the moon’s figure lies about 32 geographical 
miles (reckoning 60 miles to a degree of the 
equator) nearer to us than the centre of gravity ; 
and hence it follows, that between the two 
hemispheres of the moon, of which the one is 
directed towards the earth and the other is turned 
away in the opposite direction, there must exist 
a considerable difference with respect to level, 
climate, and all other circumstances depending 
thereon. Since the strata of homogeneous 
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on the opposite hemisphere of the moon, the 
same relations exist ; but rather, we should ex- 
pect, in consequence of the distance of the 
centre of figure from the centre of gravity, that 
an atmosphere and animal and vegetable life 
may there find place. Nearly at the moon’s 
limbs the mean level must exist; consequently, 
we might reasonably expect to discover there 
some trace of an atmosphere. 

“Tf we now inquire into the cause of this 
condition of the moon, I hold it to be not im- 
possible that volcanic and other similar forces 
in the interior of that body may have met with 
far less opposition in one of the hemispheres 
than in the other, and may therefore have 
effected much greater upheavings of the surface 
in the former than in the latter. Iam also 
disposed to think that the phenomena termed 
‘ Rills,’ which are perceptible on the moon’s 
surface, and respecting which selenographers do 
not seem to have yet, on the whole, arrived at 
any satisfactory conclusion, are rents or splits, 
which have been occasioned by these enormous 
upheavings. I submit to the judgment of 
astronomers these considerations, which, strictly 
speaking, do not belong to the theory to which 
this letter is devoted, but which originate in the 
distance of the centre of gravity of the moon 





density must arrange themselves nearly in re-| from its centre figure.’’ 


lation to the centre of gravity, it follows, if we 
suppose the figure of the moon to be a sphere, 
that the centre of the visible disk of the moon 
lies about 32 geographical miles above the mean 
level, and the centre of the opposite hemisphere 
almost as much under the same level; I say 
almost, since if, as we here must assume, the 
opposite hemisphere of the moon is more dense 
than the hemisphere towards us, it necessarily 
follows that the mean level of the former will 
be somewhat depressed, and the mean level of 
the latter somewhat elevated. If we suppose 
the moon to be an ellipsoid, the elongation of 
which lies in the direction of the earth, then 
the hemisphere of the moon which is next the 
earth will rise a little more above the mean level, 
and the opposite hemisphere will sink a little 
more beneath it. Nay, we may consider it as 
not impossible that the surface of the opposite 
hemisphere of the moon wholly or partially 
accommodates itself to one and the same level, 
in a similar way as we find to be the case with 
the earth. 

“We need not, then, under these circum- 
stances, wonder that the moon, when viewed 
from the earth, appears to be a barren region, 
deprived of an atmosphere, and ofall animal and 
vegetable life, since if there existed upon earth 
a mountain proportionally high, and, consequent- 
ly, having an elevation of 216,000 metres, or 
116 geographical miles, there would not be 
recognisable upon its summit the slightest trace 
of an ntinlshats, or of anything depending 
thercon. We must not, however, conclude that, 





LIFE’S WIDE OCEAN. 


Tis well that life is called an ocean—well 
That those wild waves should be a mirror, where 
Man may bebold bis image in the swell 
And rush of angry waters, as they bear 
Proudly along, and furiously sweep 
Wealth, Beauty, Strength, relentless to the deep. 


Not in the windings of the silver stream, 
Not in the icebergs gathered round the pole, 
Not ia the lake that glows in morning’s beam, 
Nor ia the cataracts that dash and roll 
Adown the steep, can man his image see, 
As, mighty Ocean! it is seen iu thee. 


Now thou art calm, and on thy bosom rests 
The quiet light of evening’s holy star ; 

Soon thy wild billows raise their lofty crests, 
And rings thy aogry battle-cry afar: 

Wild is the ravage for a little while, 

Then all is calm again as infant’s sweetest smile. 


Such is the life of man: how sweetly bright 
Oft shines the star of hope upon his path ; 
Yet quickly clouds obscure its cheering light, 
And tempests roar around him io their wrath ; 
Wider and wider yawns the angry wave, 
And threatens soon to sink him in the grave. 


Yet sometimes pass the clouds of wo away, 
And life’s last hours are placid and serene ; 

While peace seraphic sings its soothing lay, 
And radiant mercy shines o’er all the scene ; 

Life glides along in calmness to its close, 

And sweetly sacred is the last repose. 


QO! lovely art thou, when the setting sun 
Pours his declining rays upon thy breast; 
But lovelier, when the storms of life are done, 
And its last rays are sinking into rest, 
Beams on the soul the dawning light of heaven, 
To tell of peace with God, and sins forgiven. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INtTELLicence.—The steamship Pacific 
arrived at New York on the 14th inst., and the 
Africa at Halifax, on the 16th, bringing Liverpool 
dates respectively to the 27th ult. and the 3d inst. 
Telegraphic despatches were received by the Go- 
vernment on the 2d inst., from the British Minis- 
ters at the Hague and Berlin, announcing the 
death, at 1 o’clock that morning, of the Emperor 
of Russia. The report states that he died of a 
pulmonary disease, following a severe attack of 
influenza. He was born 7th mo. 7th, 1796, and 
ascended the throne 12th mo. Ist, 1825. He leaves 
four sons and three daughters. 

Another crisis had occurred in the British Min- 
istry, resulting in the resignation of Gladstone, 
Herbert and Graham. A new Cabinet had been 
formed, but no important changes made, except 
that Lord John Russell had been made Secretary 
for the Colonies. Riots had occurred at London 
and Liverpool, in consequence of the distress 
caused by the severity of the winter and the stag- 
nation of trade. 

Earl Carlisle has been appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

The Vienna Conference was to open on the 5th 
inst. 

The news from the Crimea is unimportant. 

The Turkish forces at Eupatoria, commanded 
by Omar Pacha, were attacked, on the 17th ult., by 
40,000 Russians under General Osten Sacken. After 
an obstinate battle of four and a half hours, the 
Russians were repulsed with a loss of 500 men 
killed and a proportionate number wounded. 

Lord Raglan is said to have resigned, to avoid 
being recalled. 

Schouaib Karan, Schamyl’s strongest fortress, is 
said to have been captured by the Russians. 

A formidable insurrection has broken out in 
Kurdistan, the suppression of which will probably 
give full employment to all the Turkish forces 
now at Kars and Erzeroum. 


France.—The French Emperor, it is said, in- 
tends soon to proceed, himself, to the seat of war. 
England and Austria have expostulated against 
his doing so. It is rumored that a number of ar- 
rests for political causes have been privately made 
in Paris. A French frigate, with 500 troops for 
the Crimea, has been wrecked in the Straits of 
Bonifacio, and all on board lost. 


Sarprnta has decreed the suppression of the 
monasteries. 

Iraty.—A Mazzinian conspiracy is said to have 
been discovered at Milan, and about forty persons 
have been arrested. Accounts from Rome state 
that Cardinal Antonelli has resigned, and that the 
Pope has accepted his resignation. 

oLanp.—-From the large quantities of provi- 
sions and military stores accumulating in the fort- 
resses of Poland, it is inferred that that country is 
expected to become the theatre of a great war. 

Spain.—The provinces were tranquil at the 
Jatest dates. An agent of an English company 
had arrived at Madrid, with propositions to the 
Government for the construction of the projected 
railways in Spain. 

Cuina.—Dates from Hong Kong are to Ist 
mo. 15th. The insurgents were still besieging 
Canton. Their fleet had gained several victories 
over the Imperialists and had command of the 
whole river. In a fight at Whampoa anchorage, 
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the foreign shipping was considerably damaged 
by the guns of the belligerents. The English and 
American Commissioners have drawn a line 
around the factories, and given notice that no hos- 
tilities will be permuted to take place within it. 

The dates from Shanghai are to Ist mo. Ist. A 
difficulty had occurred between the insurgent av- 
thorities of Shanghai and the French, whereupon 
Admiral Laguerre bombarded the battery for two 
days, after which the fleet landed a party which 
spiked the guns in the battery. The object of this 
proceeding was to silence the battery, which was 
in such a position as to be dangerous to the foreign 
factories. 

Despatches from Ceylon, of the Ist ult., an- 
nounce that the people of Australia have risen and 
proclaimed their independence. Some troops, 
sent to put down the insurrection, had fought some 
sanguinary engagements. Melbourne was in a 
state of siege. 


Mexico.—It is reported that Santa Anna has 
defeated the insurgents under Moreno, and also 
compelled the main body of the rebel army, under 
Alvarez, to retire after a desperate battle, and had 
returned in triumph to the capital. 

Brownsville dates to the 7th, state that a Mexi- 
can steamer was taking troops on board at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande for Vera Cruz or Tam- 
pico. 


Catirornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the 19th 
inst., with California dates to the 26th ult. Intense 
excitement existed in San Francisco, on account 
of the suspension of five of the principal banking 
houses in that city, viz., Wells, Fargo & Co., Page, 
Bacon & Co., Adams & Co., Robinson & Co. and 
the Mineral bank. Page, Bacon & Co. had sue- 
ceeded in making an arrangement with their cre- 
ditors, which, it was thought, would enable the 
other leading houses to resume payment in a few 
days. The other bankers in the city had met the 
demand upon them, and the panic was subsiding. 

Bat little gold had beén taken from the mines 
during the previous fortnight, in consequence of 
the scarcity of water. 

Business was a prostrated. There 
had been no election of a United States Senator, 
and the convention had adjourned sine die. There 
had been large fires at Stockton and Nevada. 
Heavy rains commenced on the 25th ult., and 
still continued to the time of the sailing of the 
steamer. 

The Indian troubles were on the increase. Ten 
white men and seventy Indians had been killed. 

The Legislature of Oregon adjourned on the 
18th ult. 

Olympia has been fixed upon as the capital of 
Washington Territory. 

In Central America, Chamorro continues to be 
successful. He has taken all the towns occupied 
by the revolutionisis except Leon. The revolu- 
tionary leaders are quarrelling among themselves, 
and their men are rapidly deserting. 


Pennsytvanta Lecistature.—The business be- 
fore the Senate during the past week has been of 
little general interest. 

The bill for the sale of the main line of the Pub- 
lic Works was discussed in the House on the 14th 
and 16th inst. 

The bill to repeal the license laws of the Com- 
monwealth passed the House on the 16th. 





